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Oral tradition has been the accepted medium for transmitting the 
modes and techniques of Indian dance from generation to generation ‘and 
from teacher to student. By its very nature oral tradition is open to altera- 
tion, misinterpretation and even omission. 


To a certain extent works like the Natyasastra, Abhinaya Darpana 
etc. served as records which codified and set down dance practices current 
at the time when the records were compiled. However, purely verbal descrip- 
tions are never able to transmit in its totality and exactness of body move- 
ments. It can never capture the essence of the movement: its creation in time 
and space. 


Throughout India even from very ancient times, the performing arts 
of each locality have received artistic representation in murals, wood carv- 
ing and sculpture. The ancient rock-paintings of Bhimbeteka and Mirzapur, 
and the sculptural marvels in the Nataraja temple at Chidambaram which 
elucidate the ‘Keranas’ described in the Natyasastra, are examples worthy 
of special mention. But even these records in painting and sculpture, have 
failed to do justice to the synthetic aspects of dance movements which take 
place in space and time. 


The attempts to record movement through time and in space, led to 
the development of notation systems (recording movements by means of 
symbols on paper) in the west. This delineation of dance movements began 
with the upsurge in Western cultural interest in dance as early as the 15th 
century. 


The earliest known dance notation records are the two manuscripts 
in the Municipal Archives of Cervera, in Spain, assigned to the second half 
of the fifteenth century. In continuation many experiments in this field are 
seen to have been conducted. The famous work of Thoinot Arbeau called 
“Orchesographie”, published in 1588 describes the steps dealing with dance 
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Other basic mudras. 


1, Alapadmam (Abhinaya Darpana) 


2. Sukatundamushti (This mudra not given or 
included in Hastalakshanadipika, is used often in 
Koodiyattom, Kathakali and Mohiniyattam) 


3. Mrigasirsham (Natya Sastra) 
4, Sikhavam (Natya Sasira) 





Symbols denoting the different directions of the palm. 
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Q] ( _) The combination of symbols 


. At the end of the mudia, the dancer must show the Mushtimudrg, 
The Palm should be held horizontal and turned towards the 
body. This movement can be performed only with one hand. 


| f _N Sn 2. Beginning with Hamsapakshamudra (Palm faces outwards 
vertically) and gradually closes the palm beginning with the 


little finger. 
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. Beginning with Hamsapakshamudra (Palm faces downwards 


and the palm moves in a forward circular manner with the 
(=) — oom on wrist as the pivotal base. Both the palms are brought ino 
x same movement. 
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1. Indra (Sikharam and Mushti) 


2. The Devas (Hamsapaksham) 
3. Maha Vishnu (Katakam) 


4-1, 2, Come (Kartharinukham) 





1. Lotus (Urnanabham) 
2. The sitting posture in a stance of despair (Suchimukham) 
3, Bear, Endure (Mushti and Hamsapaksham) 


4-1, 2. Very much (Mukulam and Urnanabham) 





1-1, 2, Beauty, Attractiveness (Sukatundamushti) 


2. Good qualities (Sukatundamushti) 
3. Abode, residence, seat (Hamsapakshain) 


4. One with expressive eyes (Sikharam) 
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. The drone of a bee or beatle (Bhramaram) 


. Take to heart or experience acutely (Mudrakhyam and Aralam) 


- The stem of the lotus plant (Urnanabham and Suchimukham) 


Matsyam (The fish) (Hamsapaksham) 


Kurmam (The tortoise) (Kurma mudra) 
(When the mudra for fish or tortoise is shown the thumbs of both hands should make 


circular movements). 
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patterns with the corresponding musical notes. In the seventeenth century 
during the time of Louis XIV, the ‘Choregraphie, Ou 1’ Art de decrire la 
Danse’, prepared jointly by Beauchamps and Raoul Feuillet, later paved the 
way for various experiments in dance notation. 


In the nineteenth century, choreographers and dance experts Arthur 
Saint Leon, Albert Zorn, Vladimir Stepanov and others conducted various 
experiments in dance notation to record the techniques of dances current 
at the time. 


The ‘Notation of Movement’ by Margaret Morris and ‘Schrifttanz’ 
(wirtten dance) by Rudolf Von Laban, published in 1928, ‘Choreology’ 
by Rudolf and Joan Banesh published in 1956, the experiments conducted 
by Noa Eshkol and Abraham Wachman in 1958,—these are the notable 
experiments in dance notation of the twentieth century. Among these the 
notation system of Rudolf Von Laban under the name ‘Labanotation’ 
became world-famous. The institution, ‘Dance Notation Bureau Inc’, 
started in 1940 and located in New York, not only conducts research and 
experiments in Labanotation but undertakes studies in movement analysis, 
notation and other recording devices in the performing arts and behavioural 
sciences. 


Labanotation has had its impact in India, too. Dr. Kapila Vatsyayan, 
one of the eminent theoretical exponents of Indian dance forms, has used 
this notation system to record some of the techniques of Indian dance. 


Marianne Balchine has attempted to record through the medium 
of ‘Banesh Movement Notation’ initiated by Rudolf and Joan Banesh, 
some techniques of Indian dance, specially those relating to Bharatanatyam. 
During my London visits in 1980 and 1982 I had occasions to meet with 
and conduct a detailed discussion with Marianne Balchine. It is not known 
whether there have been any other serious attempts to record Indian dance 


forms in dance notation: 


As in the case with Indian music, Indian dance patterns have a separate 
identity from western ones. The diverse Indian dance forms not only involve 
a large kinetic vocabulary of the micromovements of the hands and the 
different parts of the face, complicated foot-work, but also stylized move- 
ments of parts and organs from head to foot. To record all these, a special 
notation system is called for. It was in 1965 that I gave shape to a notation 
system to record Kathakali mudras (hand gestures of Kathakali dance). This 
was published in 1968 under the title, ‘Alphabet of gestures in Kathakali’. 
In continuation, Kerala Sangeet Natak Akademi published in 1977 in book 
form 350 Kathakali mudras whose notation I had prepared. Further, I 
prepared a manuscript of 750 Kathakali mudras in a similar manner. 


SANGEET NATAK ig 


I have recently completed my endeavour to record in dance notation 
all the current techniques of Mohiniyattom. The current Mohiniyattom 
style is a continuation of the Devadasi dance pattern which can boast a 
prolonged heritage. When in 1933 the great poet Vallathol tried to resuscitate 
this dance style, he could discover after a careful search, only a few danseuses 
and a single ‘Nattuvan’ (dance teacher) who practised this classical art and 
had some hereditary roots. By that time many a valuable technique of 
Mohiniyattom had gone extinct. 


The technical aspects of certain ancient Kerala art forms have been 
written out in detail on palm-leaves and preserved in the families of the 
artists. For instance, the complete acting details, stage directions, choreo- 
graphy and costumes and make-up patterns of actors, for the staging of the 
various dramas are to be found in manuscript versions which are known as 
‘Attaprakaram’ and ‘Kramadipika’ preserved in ‘Chakyar’ families who 
perform Koodiyattom. These have the antiquity of many centuries. Unfor- 
tunately no such ancient manuscripts dealing with Mohiniyattom have 
yet come to light. This gave rise to many instances of misunderstanding 
about Mohiniyattom technique. A careful scrutiny of the techniques now 
in vogue in Mohiniyattom, especially basic dance units (ADAVUS), rhythmic 
syllables (VAITHARIS), hand gestures (MUDRAS) and bodily movements 
would lead one to the conclusion that this dance pattern had a technique of 
its own and that technique was very ancient and Keralite. 


The aspects in Mohiniyattom called CHOLKETTU, the PADAS, 
VARNAS, TILLANA, SLOKAM and SAPTAM, their hand gestures and 
their relevant bodily postures are recorded in dance notation. Mohiniyattom 
has adopted twenty-four basic mudras from HASTALAKSHANADIPIKA 
and four basic mudras from Natyasastra and Abhinaya Darpana. Appro- 
priate alphabets for these basic mudras have been shaped. Two sets of alpha- 
bets have been devised to represent these mudras. One of them shows the 
frontal appearance of the mudras and the other, their profile. Regarding 
the hands specifically the movements of the palms and fingers, have been 
carefully analysed and appropriate symbols shaped to indicate them. The 
wrist, being the pivotal base of the palm movements, has been classified into 
nine divisions. The finger movements get eight basic classfications. Besides 
a system has been devised to record the directions and path of movement 
of the palm: Above all, each mudra and its relevant bodily posture and 
stance has been recorded in simple pictographs. 


The mudras and postures have been depicted on a horizontal four- 
line staff. The three columns of the staff divide the human body into three 
divisions. About four hundred mudras and bodily postures have thus 
been recorded. 
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